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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  Center  of  Gravity  —  Soviet  Union  19S9 
AUTHOR:  Jaromir  J.  Bon,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  USAF 
^  A  center  of  gravity  is  something  which  is  held  pre¬ 

cious  by  a  nation  or  a  power,  something  which  either  flows 
throughout  the  entity  as  a  cohesive  force  or  something  which 
is  so  central  to  the  beliefs  and  values  that  it's  loss  could 
result  in  d i sassoc i at  1 on  or  collapse  of  the  power.  One 
popular  concept  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  communist  party 
control  of  the  government  is  a  vital  interest  and  thus  forms 
a  center  of  gravity.  With  the  appearance  of  relatively  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  in  Soviet  political  culture-  m-itiated  Dy 

•  »  * 

President  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  is  the  new  center  of  'gravity 
the  same,  is  it  in  transition,  and  if  it's  chang  ir?g-  what  are 


iters  "? 


the  possible  new  i1centerslT?  On  a  strategy  basis  a  sig¬ 
nificant  change  could  directly  impact  what,  how  and  when  we 
target  areas  for  cooperation,  competition  or  potential  con¬ 
flict.  Additionally,  the  center  of  gravity  as  an  analytical 
frame  of  reference  may  help  us  understand  how  threats  to  the 
Soviet  center  of  gravity  can  impact  their  likely  courses  of 
action  in  force  structure  and  strategy,  and  produce  interac¬ 
tive  changing  challenges  for  US  strategy.  This  study  will 
focus  on  how  the  changes  being  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  to¬ 
day  could  influence  the  way  we  need  to  plan  our  future  rela¬ 
tion  sh  i  p  .(  /\  UO) 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

One  interpretat ion  of  Clausewitz'  definition  of  the 
center  of  gravity  is  that  foundation  of  power  which  the  en¬ 
emy  holds  dear,  which  if  threatened  or  defeated  can  effect  a 
behavioral  change  with  little  additional  effort  on  the 
attacker's  part.  121:5951  Although  the  center  of  gravity 
concept  is  primarily  an  operational  art  construct,  most 
closely  associated  with  armed  conflict  in  a  theater  of  war, 
my  central  thesis  is  that  the  concept  can  be  extended  and 
expanded  to  include  strategy  and  conflict  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  societies  powers. 

Societies,  cultures,  armies  each  have  a  center  of 
gravity,  a  cornerstone  on  which  they  are  founded  and  which 
underpins  the  structure  of  the  body.  A  credible  and  final 
threat  of  checkmate  on  this  center  of  gravity  may  cause  a 
collapse  of  willpower  and  lead  to  victory  without  further 
expenditure  of  effort.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  United 
States  center  of  gravity  in  Vietnam  was  public  opinion  at 
home,  and  that  after  enough  pounding  a way  at  American  public 
opinion,  especially  in  the  wake  of  the  massive  1968  Tet  of¬ 
fensive  by  an  enemy  our  leadership  claimed  to  have  defeated, 
the  failure  to  achieve  our  objectives  in  Vietnam  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

President  Gorbachev  has  introduced  glasnost  and 
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perestroika  into  Soviet  political  culture,  and  has  recently 
announced  changes  in  industrial  priorities  —  proposing  a 
reorientation  ot  production  from  military  to  additional  con¬ 
sumer  goods. Col  1  In  addition  to  force  reductions  associated 
with  the  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  Treaties,  he  has  also 
announced  unilateral  withdrawal  of-  troops,  tanks  and  assault 
units  from  Eastern  Europe,  a  500,000  man  reduction  in  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces,  along  with  changes  to  Army  division 
streng th/organ  1 zat ion .  C53;  621 

One  popular  view  of-  the  Soviet  Union's  center  of 
gravity  is  that  communist  party  control  of  the  government  is 
vital... With  the  relatively  massive  changes  in  the  Soviet 
political  culture  initiated  toy  President  Sorbachev,  is  the 
new  center  of  gravity  the  same  as  before,  is  it  in  transi¬ 
tion,  and  if  it's  changing  what  are  the  possible  final  out¬ 
comes?  Based  on  the  Soviet  view  of  the  threat  to  their  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  what  are  their  likely  courses  of  action  m 
force  structure  and  strategy,  and  how  will  possible  outcomes 
challenge  the  US  strategist? 

These  questions  form  the  rather  broad  boundaries  of 
this  study.  I  will  review  centers  of  gravity  and  how  they 
can  be  threatened  or  changed;  examine,  through  the  Soviet 
"correlation  of  forces"  construct,  the  past,  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  status  of  their  center  of  gravity;  postulate  some  fu¬ 
ture  prospects,  or  where  they,  and  we,  might  be  going;  and, 


finally  try  to  come  up  with  some  usable  conclusions  which 
could  make  this  frame  of  reference  valuable  for  evaluation 
of  the  US/Soviet  relat ionsh ip ,  be  it  cooperation,  competi¬ 
tion  or  conflict. 

It  seems  that  a  primary  concern  for  the  US,  and  the 
US  led  Western  Alliance,  is  how  to  best  influence  the  Soviet 
Union  to  react  in  positive  and  constructive  ways  to  our 
initiatives,  but  at  a  cast  which  does  not  leave  us  open  to 
coercive  forces  from  either  within  or  outside  our  defensive 
framework.  There  may  be  synergistic  effects  to  global  coop¬ 
eration  which  can  replenish  and  revitalize  us  rather  than 
depleting  resources  which  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce. 
Indeed  the  effects  of  bounded  competition  could  also 
effectively  improve  the  performance  of  the  major  com¬ 


petitors. 


CHAPTER  II 


CENTER  OF  GRAVITY 

What  is  a  center  of  gravity?  Clausewitz  defines  the 
center  o-f  gravity  in  purely  military  terms,  putting  the  con¬ 
cept  squarely  on  the  battlefield  and  involving  the  collision 
of  military  force.  In  The  Art  of  War  he  terms  the  concept, 
"...  the  hub  of  all  power  and  movement,  on  which  everything 
depends..."  and  provides  the  reader  with  historical  examples 
from  the  campaigns  of  his  era.  [21:5951  Again,  he  reiterates 
that  the  enemy  force  should  be  the  primary  target  in  war, 
regardless  of  the  analysis.  However,  he  later  expands  the 
center  o-f  gravity  to  include  the  "...ultimate  substance  of 
enemy  strength,"  implying  that  while  there  may  be  many 
sources  of  enemy  strength  the  task  of  the  strategist  is 
still  to  create  a  situation  where  one  attack  can  destroy  the 
one,  or  the  many,  sources.  C21:6171  It's  here  that  he  begins 
to  expand  his  definition  to  include  the  concept  of  political 
power  and  alliances  as  being  factors  in  determining  and  iso¬ 
lating  the  center  of  gravity.  However,  the  construct  he 
leaves  us  with  is  still  one  at  the  operational  art  level  — 
the  battlefield  as  the  ultimate  location  which  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  final  outcome  of  any  conflict,  a  location  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  lack  of  interest  in  ".. .victories  without 
bloodshed."  [21:453  If  that's  all  there  is,  even  if  it's  a 
great  deal,  we ' re  stuck  ...  there  is  no  winning  without 
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armies  and  societies  mobilizing  and  colliding,  there  is  no 
alternative  to  winning  by  -force  of  arms.  And  yet,  for  the 
superpowers  of  the  world  today  there  is  conflict,  and  it 
must  be  contested  and  resolved  in  ways  that  do  not  threaten 
the  end  of  humanity  or  the  world.  The  central  question  be¬ 
comes:  is  there  a  generalized  application  of  the  center  of 
gravity  that  we  can  use  to  guide  our  strategies,  even  when 
the  battlefield  is  political,  or  economic,  or  psychological? 

Fortunately,  the  US  Army  has  seen  fit  to  bridge  the 
gap  with  an  expanded  and  yet  simplified  concept  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity.  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations,  defines  the 
center  of  gravity  of  an  armed  force  as,  "...that  character¬ 
istic,  capability,  or  locality  from  which  the  force  derives 
its  freedom  of  action,  physical  strength,  or  will  to  fight." 
C25:1791  There  can  be  centers  of  gravity  at  the  tactical 
level,  certainly  at  the  operational  level,  and  at  the  stra¬ 
tegic  level.  This  characteristic  can  rest  in  the  leadership, 
in  the  individual  soldier,  in  the  alliance;  it  can  be  a 
weapon  or  a  strong  point,  and  it  can  be  the  strength-of-wi 1 1 
of  the  people  back  home. 

Can  the  center  of  gravity  change?  Ves,  over  time, 
depending  on  the  situation.  It  can  change  with  all  those 
factors  which  can  influence  the  strength  of  any  measure  of 
force  —  be  that  force  military,  or  economic,  or 


psychosoc i a  1 . 


One  can  draw  an  analogy  with  a  chess  game  where  an 
opponent  seems  particularly  dependent  on  the  use  of  one  or  a 
limited  number  of  pieces.  F'erhaps  capture  ot  one  or  just  a 
few  of  those  pieces  would  be  a  center  of  gravity?  But,  a 
good  player  then  modifies  his  game  strategy  and  continues 
with  the  remaining  pieces  —  forming  yet  another  apparent 
source  of  strength.  Clausewitz  would  perhaps  remind  us  at 
this  point  that  the  object  of  the  game,  what  determines  win¬ 
ning,  is  the  capture  of  the  king.  The  other  pieces,  then, 
merely  form  a  perceptive  barrier  meant  to  create  fog  and 
friction  in  an  adversary,  the  better  to  expose  the 
adversary's  center  of  gravity  to  a  single  attack  which  will 
determine  the  outcome. 

Seen  in  this  light  the  "game"  thus  becomes  one  of 
stripping  away  multiple  layers  of  deception  and  defense,  of 
eliminating  those  plausible  but  improbable  sources  ot 
strength  —  and  pressing  home  the  attack.  But  wait!  Why  at¬ 
tack?  Is  it  only  to  capture  or  destroy,  is  it  only  to  win  — 
what's  the  objective?!  In  the  final  analysis,  the  political 
objective  will  determine  whether  we  want  to  critically  wound 
or  destroy  our  enemy,  or  whether  we  merely  want  to  remind 
our  foe  that  he  too  is  mortal,  and  thus  influence  nim  to 
change.  Any  wor  .hy  adversary  who  understands  ^he  rules  of 
the  game  will  recognize  the  thrust  held  back,  the  vital  area 
exposed  ...  and  will  make  those  corrections  necessary  to 
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insure  continued  survival. 

One  final  thought  needs  to  be  discussed,  that  of 
long-term  indirect  strategies  meant  to  encourage  or  create  a 
center  of  gravity  in  an  adversary.  Some  tactics  could  in¬ 
clude:  the  purposeful  creating  of  overdependence  on  a  single 
source  for  a  vital  input  resource  or  product;  or,  by  creat¬ 
ing  stresses  and  strains  in  the  fabric  of  a  society  or 
economy,  identifying  the  potential  fracture  points  for  fu¬ 
ture  targeting.  While  it  sounds  easy  to  do,  in  reality  it's 
extremely  difficult  to  predict  with  any  accuracy  just  what 
underpins  the  power  of  even  the  simplest  of  societies.  As  we 
all  become  increasingly  interdependent,  the  complexity  of 
this  problem  makes  the  necessary  predicted i 1 1 ty  nearly  im¬ 
possible.  Is  there  any  answer?  In  any  kind  of  a  contest 
where  we  have  no  choice  but  armed  conflict  with  our  adver¬ 
sary  Clausewitz  tells  us,  "...defeat  and  destruction  of  his 
fighting  force  remains  the  best  way  to  begin."  £21:5961 
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CHAPTER  III 


SOVIET  UNION  —  19S9 

Discussion  of  the  Soviet  Union's  center  of  gravity 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  carried  out  with 
their  tools,  and  with  their  goals  and  objectives  in  mind. 
One  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the  danger  of  overlay¬ 
ing  an  ethnocentric  template  which  may  not  accurately  depict 
the  power  to  be  analyzed.  Thus  it's  important  to  recognize 
certain  things  or  basic  truths  (call  them  assumptions;:  what 
is/are  the  Soviet  Union's  strategic  interests,  what's  the 
hierarchy,  how  do  they  interact,  and  how  do  the  Soviet's 
measure  relative  power  (what  frame  of  reference  do  they  use 
to  objectively  gauge  strength)? 

First,  little  or  no  primary  data  exists  to  aid  in 
this  analysis.  The  pronouncements  of  Soviet  leaders  and 
their  proposed  actions  notwithstanding,  even  though  they  may 
shed  some  fractional  light,  are  rarely  complete  enough  to 
completely  illuminate  this  broad  area.  There  are,  however, 
some  watershed  announcements,  doctrinal  documents  and  recog¬ 
nized  western  analysts  with  published  material  which  can 
help  in  further  understanding.  I  leave  this  as  a  caveat  to 
the  reader  —  a  more  direct  future  insight  into  the  ways  in 
which  Soviet  inters  ts/ob j ec t i ves  are  determined  and  how 
they  measure  power  could  validate,  or  invalidate,  my 
analysis. 


a 


The  Soviet  System  in  1989  is  in  trouble,  regardless 
o-f  whether  or  not  one  sees  the  events  of  October  1917  as  a 
revolution,  a  coup-de-tat  or  an  illegal  seizure  o-f 
power. C 15: 11  The  power  of  the  state  is  real  and  it's  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Communist  Party  o-f  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  it 
is  also  immaterial  -for  purposes  of  this  analysis  whether  the 
70  years  of  communist  rule  are  seen  as  an  interruption  of 
czarist  power,  with  Mikhail  Gorbachev  as  the  inheritor  of 
the  Russian  empire  with  it's  attendant  trapp ings. C 10: 8-91 
What  is  real  is  the  current  political  climate  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  goals  and  objectives  set  by  the  leadership,  and 
more  importantly,  how  do  they  calculate  power  and  are  there 
any  indicators  which  might  help  us  to  better  understand  how 
the  political  elite  intends  to  use  their  nation's  power. 

In  his  book,  Military  Objectives  in  Soviet  Foreign 
Po 1 i c v .  Michael  MccGwire  states  that  Soviet  doctrine  deter¬ 
mines  the  objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  a  de¬ 
scending  process  then  leads  us  through  missions, 
requirements  and  weapon  systems  down  to  operational  behavior 
which  defines  how  they  will  respond  in  a  given  theater  of 
war.  C5:41  MccGwire  then  further  states  that  survival  (or 
health)  of  the  Soviet  state  is  the  primary  objective,  which 
in  turn  spawns  three  supporting  objectives:  maintain  CPSU 
control,  maintain  international  freedom  of  action,  and  avoid 
a  world  war.  [5:37-81  But  what  is  doctrine  —  is  it  used  in 
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the  sense  we  mean  doctrine?  Soviet  doctrine 


rel les  on  h is- 


torical  experience,  but  several  authors  have  pointed  out 
that  it's  a  different  animal.  Soviet  military  doctrine  is  , 
"...a  states  officially  accepted  system  of  scientific  views 
on  the  nature  of  modern  wars  and  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
in  them...Cit3  has  two  aspects:  social-political  and 
military-technical. "  C33:1173  Indeed  the  key  to  remember  is 
that  military  doctrine  is  the  political  doctrine  of  the 
CF'SU,  and  as  such  has  a  high  level  of  political  content.  How 
does  the  social-pol i tical  and  mi  1 1 tary-techn ical  aspect  at 
doctrine  play  a  part  in  determining  current  forces  and  fu¬ 
ture  trends  in  military  power? 

Because  the  Soviets  tend  to  be  very  deterministic  in 
their  approach  to  almost  everything,  they  developed  laws  of 
war  which  can  be  use  to  calculate  the  potential  outcome  of 
conflict,  to  evaluate  both  current  situations  and  to  predict 
the  future.  C4:83  Eventually  these  laws  of  war  became  embod¬ 
ied  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  correlation  of 
forces.  This  concept  states  that  the  course  and  outcome  of 
war  are  dependent  on  the  correlation  of  four  potentials: 
economic,  scientific-technical,  moral  and  military,  with  the 
political  goals  and  strength  of  allied  or  international 
ideological  movements  sometimes  added  to  the  equation  as  a 
fifth  factor.  C4:93  How  can  we  translate  this  as  an  aid  in 
understanding? 


First,  economic  potential  recognizes  the  strength 
and  influence  gained  by  an  ability  to  produce  equipment  and 
wealth  or  what  may  be  termed  force  structure,  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  quickly  replace  assets  attrited  in  any  longer  con¬ 
flict.  This  strength  can  be  extended  to  include  an  ability 
to  transition  from  peacetime  to  wartime  production  and  prob¬ 
ably  includes  the  influence,  power  and  wealth  inherent  in  a 
healthy  economy  as  compared  to  the  relative  weakness  embod¬ 
ied  in  a  stagnating,  weakened  operation. 

Scientific-technical  potential  attempts  to  measure 
the  current  state  of  technology,  educational  and  research 
efforts,  the  ability  to  quickly  identify  and  solve  problems, 
and  the  ability  to  implement  progress  in  the  economy  and 
military  spheres. 

The  moral  potential  not  only  reflects  the  strength 
of  will  of  the  people,  but  includes  political  strength  both 
at  home  and  international ly.  It  also  has  to  do  with  the 
ability  to  mobilize  the  people  towards  a  goal,  with  disci¬ 
pline  and  an  ability  to  subsist  on  very  little  in  the  way  of 
creature  comfort  while  in  pursuit  of  a  goal;  a  goal 
determined  by  the  leadership  elite. 

Military  potential  measures  those  forces  in  being, 
their  equipment,  tactics,  leadership  ...  and  attempts  to  an¬ 
swer  the  all  important  question  of  what  are  the  trends  tor 
the  future? 

1  1 


Finally,  the  last  of  the  correlation  factors  is  an 
ideological  catchall  which  has  been  termed  either  the 
"strength  of  allied  international  movements"  or,  "resulting 
capabilities  of  a  new  and  more  progressive  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  order.  "  C3:x;  4:93  Soviet  attempts  at  leadership  of 
Third  World  movements  either  directly  or  through  surrogates 
illustrate  past  attempts  to  exploit  this  factor.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  include  loud  calls  for  environmental  concern  and 
nuclear  disarmament  while  not  matching  international 
rhetoric  with  consistent  internal  actions,  and  make  their 
aims  appear  to  be  merely  manipulative  exp  1 01  tat  1  on  of  what 
appear  to  be  "popular"  movements.  Just  what's  meant  to  be 
measured  in  this  potential  force  may  have  been  captured  by 
John  Gaddis  in  his  essay,  "The  Evolution  of  US  Policy  Goals 
Toward  the  USSR  in  the  Postwar  Era",  through  what  he  calls 
the  "principle  of  serendipity",  or,  "if  one  can  associate 
one's  goals  with  what's  likely  to  happen  in  any  event,  one 
can  then  be  relatively  certain  of  attaining  them."  L7:318'J 

Probably  the  most  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  each  of  these  potentials  is  interrelated  to  the  other, 
and  that  changes  in  one  result  in  change  to  all.  Putting  it 
in  simple  mathematical  terms,  the  equation  posed  by  the  So¬ 
viet  strategists  is  comprised  of  variables  that  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  one  another,  in  a  not  always  predictable  fashion. 
Add  in  the  effects  of  political  goals  of  a  conflict  and  the 
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strength  of  associated  international  movements,  again 
interrelated  and  dependent  on  each  other,  and  you  can  begin 
to  understand  the  true  complexity  of  this  nonlinear  con¬ 
struct.  Vet,  according  to  more  than  one  analysis  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  type  of  tool  used  by  Soviet  leaders  in  making 
decisions  in  even  highly  sophist icated  situations. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  a  calculation  o+  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces  that  Nikita  Khrushchev  told  the  west,  "We 
will  bury  you."  This  statement  did  not  mean  that  military 
attack  was  imminent  —  avoiding  world  war  is  a  serious 
higher'  order  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  it 
threatens  the  survi  val  of  the  state  (and  the  CF'SU)  .  L26: 20] 
What  Khrushchev  probably  meant  was  that  his  crystal  bail, 
the  correlation  of  forces  calculation,  showed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  catching  up  to  and  potentially  surpassing  the 
US  in  many  critical  areas.  The  Soviet  Union  had  launched  a 
Sputnik,  they  were  emplacing  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent, 
their  rate  of  economic  growth  was  greater  than  any  western 
nations,  and  the  international  climate  favored  decline  in 
western  colonial  power  with  apparent  potential  gain  tor 
world  communism.  These  factors  argued  powerfully  for  a  re¬ 
sulting  calculation  highly  favorable  to  Soviet  strength. 

What  has  happened  to  change  all  that?  As  we  now 
know,  a  great  deal  has  happened.  For  example.  The  US  became 
a  technological  leader  in  space  and  still  boasts  the  only 
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manned  lunar  landings.  This  technology  was  adapted  for 
military  and  industrial  use  and  resulted  in  improved  produc¬ 
tion  and  efficiency.  Second,  the  west  overcame  several  po¬ 
tential  economic  crises,  emerging  financially  stronger,  more 
interdependent,  and  with  a  diffused  power  base  —  while  the 
Soviet  economy  stagnated  under  centralized  control,  neglect 
and  inefficiency.  Third,  the  internet ional  communist  gains 
of  the  50s  and  60s  turned  out  to  be  largely  illusory  adapta¬ 
tions  by  nationalistic  Third  World  leaders  who  were  willing 
to  use  the  resources  of  any  power  in  order  to  gain  and  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom  —  but  who  were  unwilling  to  buy  into  an 
ideology.  And  finally,  in  the  one  area  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  truly  build  a  case  for  superpower  status, 
in  military  power,  this  factor  turned  out  to  be  as  illusory 
as  the  backing  of  emerging  nationalists  in  previous  decades. 
In  Gorbachev's  own  speeches  he  confirms  the  C 1 ausew 1 1 z 1  an 
conviction  that  the  utility  of  military  power  is  exclu¬ 
sively  political  —  and  that  when  a  nation  loses  political 
power  and  influence,  even  while  apparently  gaining  in 
military  power  in  absolute  terms,  it's  time  to  readress  the 
role  of  the  mi  1 i tary-technical  portion  of  doctrine.  C 13:1603 
Indeed,  from  all  the  writings,  Soviet  and  western,  it  also 
appears  that  the  short  and  long  term  trends  in  technology 
favor  the  US  and  the  west  in  military  potential.  Yes,  the 
Soviets  could  maintain  the  pace  —  but  their  admitted  inef- 
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ticiencies  are  such  that  the  burdens  of  defense  are  heavier 


in  both  absolute  .and  relative  terms,  and  these  costs 
threaten  to  undermine  every  other  -factor  in  their  own  cor¬ 
relation  o-f  forces  calculation.  C6:78;  11:18;  13:1333 

Therefore  it  isn’t  any  surprise  that  President 
Gorbachev  has  embarked  on  what  many  describe  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  through  glasnost,  perestroika  and  democrati¬ 
zation.  He  has  no  choice.  In  fact,  some  argue  that  the 
forces  for  change  had  already  been  foreseen  and  initiated, 
and  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  merely  the  beneficiary  of  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Perhaps  so,  but  perhaps 
it's  also  because  he  is  the  first  Soviet  leader  with  the  vi¬ 
sion,  courage  and  the  right  personal  and  political  tools  to 
not  only  make  these  need  (survival)  driven  changes,  but  aiso 
gifted.  Gifted  with  the  ability  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
world  believe  that  what  benefits  the  Soviet  Union  also  ben¬ 
efits  the  world;  that  somehow  it  is  concern  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  mankind  that  s  making  the  Soviet  Union  modify 
both  it's  internal  and  external  appearance.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  a  superb  record  of  being  able  to  emerge  from  repeated 
(agricultural)  failure  untainted,  and  an  ability  to  relate 
to  and  even  charm  the  toughest  of  western  leaders  like 
Britain's  Mrs.  Thatcher . C 49 3 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  posed  by  Mr. 
Gorbachev  is  that  he  appears  to  be  changing  the  nature  of 
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the  superpower  relationship  from  the  familiar  wm-lose 
situation  to  one  where  at  least  the  appearance  of  win-win 
exists.  Rhetorically  he  argues  that  based  on  the  Chernobyl 
experience  and  scientific  prediction,  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  put  both  sides  in  a  lose-lose  situation,  where 
even  the  "winner"  would  not  have  gained  any  benefit. 
£12:40,423  In  terms  of  this  paper,  does  the  analysis  of  the 
center  of  gravity  depend  on  how  we  view  the  situation  and 
what's  in  store  for  the  future? 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

I  f  a  political  culture  is  being  changed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  affect  a  strategic  center  of  gravity,  how  will 
this  affect  the  military?  It  seems  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today  the  changes  brought  about  by  glasnost  and  perestroika 
are  deep  enough  that  they  will  largely  impact  ail  elements 
of  society,  regardless  of  the  success  of  the  reforms  or  the 
survival  of  the  apparent  initiator,  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  Suc¬ 
cess  of  the  economic  restructuring  ,  even  while  vital,  may 
not  come  and  could  be  largely  independent  of  the  amount  of 
political  glasnost  and  democratization  generated. 

Some  western  analysts  seem  to  be  selling  an  ethno¬ 
centric  view  that  only  political  democracy  can  achieve  the 
kinds  of  economic  miracles  wrought  in  the  Newly  Industrial¬ 
ized  Countries  <NICs)  —  but  a  close  examination  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Four  Little  Dragons  (Korea,  Singapore, 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong)  fails  to  reveal  evidence  of  widespread 
pluralism,  or  equal  representation,  or  even  the  absence  of 
corruption.  In  some  sense  then,  because  a  Soviet  Russian  is 
no  more  stupid  than  we  are,  we  need  to  conclude  that  they 
too  recognize  the  potentially  conflicting  objectives  served 
by  glasnost,  perestroika  and  democratization,  and  that  while 
they ' re  seemingly  packaged  together  it  may  be  at  least  par¬ 
tially  for  purposes  of  mass  consumption  in  the  west.  It  may 
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well  be  that  the  reasons  -for  the  pursuit  of  these  poten¬ 
tially  conflicting  objectives  is  to  redress  a  significant 
internal  affliction  —  and  if  this  can  be  used  to  get  west¬ 
ern  aid  in  the  form  of  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  and 
capitol  investment,  so  be  it. 

It  was  Lenin,  in  approving  the  setting  up  ot  organs 
of  oppression  and  the  countermeasures  to  what  was  perceived 
to  be  capitalist  meddling  in  their  society,  when  asked  what 
they  should  let  the  west  see,  who  said,  "Let  them  see  what 
they  want  to  see."  Cl: 433  It's  been  that  way  ever  since  — 
at  times  perception  carefully  orchestrated  from  within  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin ,  but  at  other  times  a  <mi s ; percep 1 1  on 
purposely  achieved  by  the  western  beholder  without  any  help. 
Maybe  Lenin  was  a  master  of  human  understanding  in  knowing 
that  truth  was  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  while  there 
was  little  he  could  do  to  drastically  change  the  final  pet 
ception,  there  was  certainly  something  to  be  gained  from 
putting  the  right  spin  on  the  message. 

The  bottom  line  in  understanding  and  reacting  prop¬ 
erly  in  any  conflict  or  competitive  situation  is  to  under¬ 
stand  both  the  capability  and  the  intent  of  an  adversary,  as 
well  as  understand ing  the  nature  of  the  situation.  Those  who 
would  d  rgue  that  a  calculation  of  strength  should  be  based 
on  capability  alone,  argue  against  the  very  foundations  of 
nuclear  deterrence  on  which  the  defense  of  the  US  has  been 
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built  —  that  intent  is  as  important  as  the  raw  number 
count,  perhaps  even  more  so.  In  a  conventional  sense  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  illusion  of  count  alone  as  being  significant, 
the  extremely  high  enemy  body  counts  in  Vietnam  and  truck 
kills  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  would  have  us  believing  in 
ghost  enemy  formations  fighting,  supplied  by  equally  ecto¬ 
plasmic  trucks,  yet  we  know  this  wasn't  the  case.  Indeed, 
the  count  alone  as  a  measure  of  capability  is  less  than  half 
the  equation;  it's  vital  to  understand  intent,  through  both 
our  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  any  adversary.  How  do  we  go 
about  doing  this? 

Quite  simply,  we  need  to  understand  how  the  Soviets 
calculate  the  correlation  of  forces,  we  need  to  understand 
their  doctrine  in  the  way  they  mean  doctrine,  and  we  clearly 
need  to  know  what  their  interests  and  objectives  are,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  areas  where  we  are  likely  to  conflict,  or 
where  competition  may  turn  into  unmanaged  or  unmanageable 
conflict.  Seweryn  Dialer,  in  his  essay  "The  Soviet  Union  and 
the  West:  Security  and  Foreign  Policy"  proposes,  "...regular 
meetings  of  top  military  leaders  in  order  for  them  to  learn 
about  each  other's  doctrines  first  hand  rather  than  through 
the  writings  of  obscure  colonels."  C7:4S7J  Inasmuch  as  we  ve 
had  mixed  successes  at  the  political  leadership  level  in 
achieving  understanding  through  proximity,  perhaps  these 
exchanges  should  be  thought  of  as  necessary  but  not  suffi- 
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cient  to  gaining  our  objectives. 

Having  said  all  that  —  where  is  the  Soviet  Union 
heading  according  to  this  analysis?  First  o-f  all,  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  are  responding  to  internal  imperatives  —  the  outside 
world  may  be  driving,  in  part,  the  leadership's  frame  of 
reference,  but  the  prime  driving  factor  is  the  correlation 
of  forces.  It's  this  calculation  of  the  correlation  of 
forces  that's  motivating  the  current  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attempt  a  modernisation  of  their  society  simulta¬ 
neously  with  an  economic  restructuring,  even  though  these 
objectives  apparently  conflict  in  several  areas.  Une  does 
not  need  to  be  a  Soviet  scholar  to  understand  the  economic 
stagnation  and  reduced  standard  of  living,  and  then  to 
equally  understand  the  social  malaise  and  alienation  ot  the 
younger  generations  and  the  very  real  threat  this  represents 
to  the  survival  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  political  unit. 
C34: 99-1073  At  the  same  time  President  Gorbachev  is  making 
these  "radical"  moves  he  has  also  taken  great  pains  to  re¬ 
place  old  style  hard-liners  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  with 
fresh  new  faces  that  are  able  to  smooth  their  way  through 
inexperience  —  to  squeeze  whatever  international  political 
capital  that  can  be  gained  from  moves  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  have  to  make  anyway . C 32 : 6 ;  433  This  action  cists 
them  nothing,  and  can  gain  significant  international  po¬ 
litical  good  will  if,  with  our  unwitting  help,  they  can 


paint  the  US  as  the  real  threat  to  world  peace.  For  example, 
if  the  US  refuses  the  call  to  moderate,  or  cut  back  forces, 
especially  the  Navy,  then  the  USSR  is  no  worse  oft  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  not  tried.  They  have  repeatedly 
made  the  point  that  force  asymmetry  exists  between  the  US 
and  USSR  at  every  level,  from  tactical  through  strategic. 
Their  calls  for  addressing  all  forces  in  Europe,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals  represent  a  move  to  include  US  naval 
power  in  future  conventional  power  balance  deliberations. 

C 53 1  It's  naval  power  which  threatens  them  and  which  they 
want  to  see  reduced  or  eliminated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  most  certainly  in  the  Pacific.  C60J  in 
addition,  as  pointed  out  by  other  analysts,  the  Soviets  (or 
Russians)  have  historically  not  been  first  in  effectively 
introducing  new  technologies  in  warfare.  Consequently  their 
aim,  in  almost  all  negotiations  has  been  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
strain  the  technological  direction  and  scope  of  change  which 
they  see  as  the  greatest  threat  from  the  US.  17:2511  Even 
though  it  was  reported  that  they  had  removed  objections  to 
US  development  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  later 
reports  clearly  indicate  their  lingering  fear  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  and  both  it's  near-term  and  long-term  impact  on  the 
correlation  of  forces.  C19:2291 

Does  this  indicate  a  change  in  the  Soviet  center  of 
gravity"1  Not  in  the  short  term. 
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The  great  fear  the  Soviets 


have  that  SDI  is  destabilizing  leads  me  to  believe  that 
their  strategic  nuclear  -forces,  in  the  near  future,  are  a 
significant  factor  which  gives  them  the  freedom  ot  action 
they  believe  comes  along  with  superpower  status.  In  the  long 
run,  President  Gorbachev  has  called  for  a  total  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  —  perhaps  they  have  either  calculated 
that  other  factors  in  the  correlation  of  forces  equation 
will  swing  toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  ten-twenty  year 
range  or,  they  believe  the  US  will  find  a  way  to  break  out 
of  mutual  deterrence  through  the  SDI  anyway.  Thus  by  show¬ 
ing  a  willingness  to  trade  away  the  power  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  they  gain  political  leverage  from  being  the 
initiators  of  such  a  treaty. 

Much  can  be  said  about  the  moves  made  by  President 
Gorbachev  in  apparently  bringing  an  end  to  military  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Soviet's  internal  power.  [353  A  great  deal  has 
been  made  over  his  retirement  of  various  Marshals  and  lead¬ 
ers  both  military  and  civilian  —  one  caution  would  be  to 
review  the  ages  of  those  retired,  a  generation  from  the 
Great  Patriotic  War  which  averages  over  70. C5SJ  And,  while 
many  in  the  new  military  leadership  appear  to  share  common 
interest  through  service  in  the  Far  Eastern  TVD,  it  would  be 
instructive  to  compare  turnover  of  personnel  in  that  faraway 
outpost  of  the  Soviet  empire  and  see  if  not  all  senior 
people  have  had  some  connection  with  this  theater.  In  time 


there  will  even  be  a  leadership  cadre  that  has  seen  service 
in  the  battlefield  of  Afghanistan  ...  and  someone  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  correlate  this  with  a  new  way  of  Soviet  warfare. 
But  the  bottom  line  is  that  first,  foremast,  and  always, 
communist  party  doctrine  is  military  doctrine.  It  will 
evolve  slowly,  if  not  unambiguously,  and  does  not  reflect 
the  personalities  of  the  leaders  except  in  a  collective 
sense.  As  one  author  put  it,  "Watching  the  Soviets  modern  1 ce 
their  forces  is  like  watching  a  glacier  move.  "  C3:  ;:v3  it  s 
likely  to  be  the  same  for  their  doctrine.  This  factor  alone 
will  drive  many  western  analysts  insane  with  impatience  — 
we  need  to  develop  an  ability  to  measure  the  movement  ot  the 
glacier  and  predict  it's  changes  in  direction  on  the  oasis 
of  very  little  clear  data  but  with  some  sense  of  the  his¬ 
torical  trends. 

Likewise  for  the  center  of  gravity  —  the  changes  we 
discern  will  have  to  be  predicted  on  the  basis  ot  very 
little  reliable  data,  much  of  it  ambiguous  regardless  ot 
glasnost.  Here  again,  historical  extrapolation  and  an  ethni¬ 
cally  unbiased  understanding  of  Soviet  goals  and  objectives 


will  be  extremely  valuable. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSION 

In  this  analytical  study  I  addressed  the  concept  of 
a  center  of  gravity  as  having  potential  value  as  a  -frame  of 
reference  for  examining  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  world.  I  examined  Soviet  interests  as  I  know 
them,  reviewed  thei  act  for  calculating  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces,  and  postulated  that  radical  changes  being 
made  by  the  current  Soviet  leadership  are  driven  by  internal 
needs  but  that  this  will  not  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
turning  these  changes  into  political  gains  when  and  where  it 
can.  Is  there  a  single  center  of  gravity  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

No,  I  don't  believe  there  is.  Whether  we  like  the 
Soviet  (or  Russian,  or  Ukrainian,  or  Armenian,  or  Georgian, 
or  Tadzhik,  ...)  people  and  detest  their  political-economic 
system,  or  not,  is  immaterial.  Their  form  of  government,  now 
over  seventy  years  since  their  revolution,  must  have  some 
form  of  internal  legitimacy  or  it  couldn't  be  there  today. 
Clausewitz  would  have  blanched  at  Stalin's  purge  of  the  of¬ 
ficer  corps  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  and  he  would  have 
been  proud  of  the  early  German  destruction  and  capture  of 
entire  Soviet  armies  —  but  he  would  also  have  been  as 
amazed  as  everyone  at  the  ability  of  Soviet  military  power 
to  literally  resurrect  itself  and  claim  final  victory  over 
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the  most  powerful  armed  force  ever  known  to  modern  man.  Does 
this  mean  the  Soviet  Union  is  invincible? 

No,  of  course  not.  The  Soviet  Union,  like  any  large 
state  (or  empire),  has  it's  share  of  weaknesses  as  well  as 
strengths,  witness  their  current  internal  turmoil.  A  par¬ 
ticular  strength  seems  to  be  the  defense  —  a  characteristic 
noted  by  Dupuy  and  Dupuy  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Military 
History  on  the  introduction  of  Slavs  into  the  north  European 
plain  in  530  AD:  "Stolid  footsoldiers,  particularly  reliable 
and  effective  on  the  defense. " C24: 1831 

However,  there  are  centers  of  gravity,  areas  where 
the  USSR  is  vulnerable  and  sensitive  to  these  vulnerabili¬ 
ties.  The  first  is  the  question  of  economic  development ,  or 
how  to  keep  from  falling  back  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
transitions  into  the  21st  century.  Second  is  the  eco¬ 
nomically  interrelated  question  of  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  —  simple  statistics  on  birthrate,  life  expect¬ 
ancy,  housing,  drug-alcohol  addiction,...  show  achievement 
of  Third  World  and  not  superpower  standards.  Third  is  demo¬ 
graphics,  again  closely  intertwined  with  the  economy  and  the 
standard  of  living.  Fourth  is  the  question  of  nat lonal l t les, 
burning  issues  from  the  Baltic  states,  the  Ukraine,  Armenia 
and  Azerbaijan  —  the  question  here  is  can  the  So.iet  Union 
provide  the  economic  and  political  incentives  to  keep  the 
Russian  empire  from  crumbling,  and  can  it  provide  these  in- 
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centi  ves  while  maintaining  effective  communist  par  ty  coii- 
t  ro  1  ? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  vuineraDilities. 
Militarily,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  extremely  vulnerable  and 
it  will  likely  become  less  vulnerable  as  it  (if  it/  adopts  a 
purely  defensive  strategy.  Especially  in  a  nuclear  weapon 
free  world  there  just  isn't  any  current  conventional  means 
for  winning  the  war  of  Russian  distance  and  pure  defensive 
depth.  Only  part  of  the  vulnerability  the  Soviets  teei  from 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  stems  from  the  tnreat  to 
their  nuclear  forces  —  a  real  threat  is  that  space  based 
military  weapons  would  represent  the  only  non-nuclear  threat 
to  their  central  core. 

Finally,  we  need  to  know  where  we  each  have  a  center 
of  gravity,  not  necessarily  to  have  a  better  idea  of  where 
to  attack,  but  to  understand  ourselves  and  our  own  vulner — 
abilities  better,  it  will  also  help  us  to  understand  the  re¬ 
action  of  an  ally  or  even  an  adversary  when  we  stand 
(accidentally  or  not)  on  their  oxygen  hose. 

The  world,  according  to  some  analysts,  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  Third  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  relative 
power  of  the  United  States  is  decreasing  even  while  it  in¬ 
creases  in  absolute  measures.  This  didn't  take  place  because 
the  US  wanted  to  make  colonies  and  vassals  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  strongest  economic  competition  the  US  faces 
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comes  from  adversaries  fought  and  conquered,  and  rebuilt  not 
so  long  ago.  Somewhere  we  were  able  to  find  a  strategic  vi¬ 
sion  for  the  world  —  we  need  to  recapture  this  vision  if 
we're  to  maintain  our  role  as  a  world  leader.  The  vision  we 
promise  just  cannot  be  one  of  despair  and  holocaust,  and 
history  shows  this  hasn't  been  so  —  tor  the  promise  of  the 
US  has  been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity,  of  hope  and  human 
rights,  and  of  freedom  from  coercion  while  recognizing  that 
conflict  can  and  will  occur,  and  must  be  managed  and  re¬ 
solved  in  ways  that  do  not  destroy  but  create. 

The  emergence  of  a  Soviet  leader  who  appears  to 
genuinely  want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  tor  the 
US/Soviet  interaction  should  rightly  be  viewed  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  this  challenge  is  for  us  to  use  the  forces  and 
energy  of  competition  (and  even  of  conflict)  in  ways  that 
maximize  winning  while  framing  the  interaction  in  ways  that 
also  allow  our  opponent  to  win.  Careful  analysis  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity  in  each  situation  may  be  helpful  in  achieving 
this  goal,  and  can  potentially  form  a  hedge  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  conflict  where  either  or  both  participants  can 
come  out  losing. 

A  center  of  gravity  is  both  a  strength  and  a  vulner¬ 
ability  —  since  it  both  " . . . represents  the  most  effective 
target  for  a  blow...  CandJ  ...the  heaviest  blow  is  that 
struck  by  the  center  of  gravity."  [21:4853  A  clever  and 
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enduring  national  strategy  addresses  the  potential  prodlem 
of  toeing  overwhelmed,  not  only  by  weaknesses  or  vulnerabili¬ 
ties,  but  also  by  overreliance  on  a  single  source  of  na¬ 
tional  power.  It  won't  be  easy  to  thread  policy  though  the 
arguments  over  too  much  or  too  little,  too  big  or  too  small, 
too  complex  or  too  simple  ...  but  our  experiences  have  re¬ 
warded  adaptability,  and  provided  a  system  with  elasticity 
and  ample  room  for  error.  And  finally,  who  ever  said  it 
would  be  easy? 
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